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the hands of the " wealthier and more instructed
classes " who mould the most enlightened public
opinion.13
The "History35 is also a vivid illustration of the
manner in which Bagehot perceives behind the
maze of political forms the real seat and nature of
power. It is this ability, developed early and
exerted long, which makes The English Constitution
so great a book.
Even more keenly perhaps than he read the past,
Bagehot read the living scene before him. He
studied governments all over the world. Naturally
he was interested in the rise of Prussian bureaucracy
and in the vicissitudes of French experiment, but
to America he turned with peculiar interest, for the
United States represented that type of equalitarian
democracy toward which England herself was
tending. " Lancashire,35 writes Bagehot, " is some-
times called e America-and-water *: we suspect it
is America and very little water.3314 No doubt
he suspected also that Lancashire was becoming
an ever more considerable ingredient in the English
mixture. In England the franchise had been
extended, and class distinctions were fading. In
America there was already universal manhood
suifrage, and even fewer social distinctions than
at the present time. Bagehot observed the results
of equalitarianism with close attention. It is true
that he never visited America. Perhaps Lancashire
was sufficient. But he must have met many
Americans in England. He kept up with current
American developments, and read extensively in
Hamilton, Morris, Madison, and other American
political writers. He gives abundant evidence of